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The cult of self-expression and pleasure, especially in the realm of sex, and the corresponding reaction against so-called Puritanism and Victorianisin constituted one of the most obvious patterns among both intellectuals and "the flaming youth" of the middle classes. Floyd Dell in his Intellectual Vagabondage tells how, even before the war, the rising generation of intellectuals had begun to rebel against the genteel tradition and the Victorian code. In the writings of Oscar Wilde, Frank Harris, George Moore, George Bernard Shaw, Havelock Ellis, and Ibsen, and of Baudelaire and other French primitivists, this group learned to regard sex not as a mystery, not as a hallowed, sentimentalized, idealized experience never to be indulged in except after marriage, but rather as a natural enjoyable bodily function common alike to women and to men, and not inherently sinful.
Even before America's entrance into World War I the novels and verse of Theodore Dreiser and Edgar Lee Masters reflected the rising revolt against the conventional treatment of sex by the writers of the genteel tradition. The breakdown of many inhibitions during the war, the popularization of Freudian and behavioristic psychology, and the growing economic independence of women on all levels explain in part the widespread defiance of traditional sex morals during the 1920s. The general reaction against conventional moral idealism contributed, of course, to this revolt. The sophisticated treatment of sexual freedom in the writings of James Branch Cabell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Carl Van Vechten, and Scott Fitzgerald; the more whimsical and poetic treatment of the same theme by Sherwood Anderson and Floyd Dell; and the naturalistic, behavioristic, hard-boiled treatment by Ernest Hemingway and John Dos Passos and Theodore Dreiser, the pioneer in the movement, did not exhaust the nuances characterizing the new concern with sex. D. H. Lawrence and Mable Dodge Luhan, with their disciples, preached the mystically romantic gospel of "the wisdom of the flesh"" and of salvation through indulgence in "the wise vices of the body."
Nor was the new cult of sex freedom and indulgence limited to the literati or to the gin-drinking, carousing, living-for-the-moment college youth pictured in Scott Fitzgerald's This Side of Paradise and Tales of the Jazz Age. One-fourth of the entire radio space in 1928 was given to passionate jazz tunes that bore such titles as "Baby Face, I Need Lovin'," "Hot Mama," "Burning Kisses/' "I Gotta Have You" and "Hot Lips/' Haldeman-Julius reported that sex ranked first in popularity among the